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EDITORIALS 


death of Stran Summers, the industry has suffered 

great loss. Stran, a congenial companion and 
staunch friend, was the living personification of a suc- 
cessful independent business man. During the time 
when most canners were finding it extremely difficult 
to maintain the identity of their label, acceptance of 
the “Superfine” brand, largely through his influence, 
continued to expand to such a point that in the past 
several years production facilities were far from ade- 
quate to supply the demand. With an annual pack of 
over a million cases of vegetables, his firm, Charles G. 
Summers, Jr., Inc., is said to be the largest indepen- 
dent canning company in Pennsylvania. But he pos- 
sessed energy and drive and business acumen in such 
generous quantity that much was left over for his asso- 
ciates in the canning industry. The son of a father 
who led in the reorganization of the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association back in 1924, and who served as its 
President for 13 years, Stran was an association stal- 
wart in his own right, serving as President for three 
terms, from 1947 to 1949. Just so, he has been active 
in the National Association, serving at least two terms 
on the Board of Directors, and on special and standing 
committees. 

An able administrator, Stran left his business affairs 
in “perfect shape” and continuation of his ideals and 
policies are assured in the able persons of Charles F. 
Koller, Treasurer and Manager of Production and Pur- 
chasing, and Ed. J. Laucks, Secretary and Sales Man- 
ager. The entire industry joins us in extending heart- 
felt s.) mpathy to his family and business associates. 


SUMMERS—In the sudden and untimely 


MAIN STREET—From Saturday, January 19 
through Wednesday, January 23, the Main Street of 
the Canning Industry, the Canning Machinery & Sup- 
Plies Association points out, will be the Atlantic City 
Boarwalk. Here will be assembled all of the Big Wigs 
of the Canning Industry, canners, preservers, machin- 
ery and supplymen, brokers, wholesalers and associa- 
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tion officials, a mammoth gathering of all those inter- 
ested in the food processing industry. Center of 
attraction, of course, will be the Convention Hall, 
where the meetings will be held, and where 100,000 
square feet of floor space will be used to display new 
ideas, methods, equipment, machinery and supplies. A 
week or so ago January seemed a long way off. The 
turn in the weather this past week might serve to 
remind us that month is practically around the corner. 
Plans for getting the most out of these five days should 
be drawn up now, while there’s time for deliberation. 
Decisions made during the last minute rush usually fall 
far short of the desired objective. 


GOOD READING—While there are exceptions, usu- 
ally local canners’ conventions produce one or two talks 
that rate “Summa Cum Laude”. On another page in 
this issue there appears an excellent example of one 
that, in our opinion, falls in this classification. It 
refers to the all-important subject of canner financing. 
The author, Mr. Rogers, is particularly well qualified to 
talk on the subject. By all means take the time to read 
this. While on the subject, we should like to remind 
you to listen to Carlos Campbell, if you have the oppor- 
tunity. Carlos, who needs no introduction in this col- 
umn, made his initial 1951 fall convention talk before 
the Iowa-Nebraska and Illinois Canners. His subject— 
“Average Weekly Earnings Today will Buy More Can- 
ned Foods than they Would During the Depression”’. 
We may possibly be presumptuous in assuming that 
this will be his theme at other meetings, but we’re will- 
ing to bet a plugged nickel it will. As a matter of fact, 
without too much trouble, we might have predicted the 
theme some months ago. It’s a subject that should be 
memorized and used in daily conversation, promotion 
and advertising by every canner in the business. Carlos 
usually carries his speech on his cuff, so it’s hard to get 
him to put something on paper for us. If possible, rest 
assured we will get something into type so that it may 
be more carefully analyzed and digested. 
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WASHINGTON 


DRIED APRICOT CEILINGS 


The Office of Price Stabilization No- 
vember 2 issued a ceiling price regula- 
tion for the 1951 pack of dried apricots 
and announced that it is inadvisable at 
this time to issue a regulation for other 
dried fruits because their raw material 
costs are substantially below the legal 
minimum, 

In the case of apricots, OPS explained 
a substantial decline in production of the 
fruit for drying has resulted in apricot 
raw material costs close to the legal 
minimum. 

The apricot regulation, Supplementary 
Regulation 77 to the General Ceiling 


Price Regulation, in general permits ad- ~ 


justments of GCPR ceiling prices to re- 
flect apricot cost changes. It is effective 
November 7, 1951. 


CANNED MEAT CEILING DATE 
EXTENDED 


The Office of Price Stabilization today 
announced that the mandatory deadline 
for manufacturers of sterile canned meat 
and dry sausage to determine new ceiling 
prices for these products is being ex- 
tended from November 1 to December 17, 
pending further study of the pricing pro- 
visions of the regulation. 

Filing of new ceilings is required by 
Supplementary Regulation 15 to the 
Manufacturers’ Ceiling Price Regulation, 
CPR 22. OPS said the filing date is also 
being extended. 

The extensions will be authorized by 
a forthcoming amendment to SR 15. 


CPR 22 BECOMES EFFECTIVE 
DECEMBER 17 


According to reliable reports from 
OPS, December 17 has been selected as 
the date on which CPR 22 will be made 
effective. At this time it is understood 
the Capehart formula will be imple- 
mented. Three basic regulations are 
scheduled for signature later this week, 
it is reliably reported. 


CANNED FOODS WANTED 
FOR FORMOSA 


The Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
USDA, is in the market for canned fruits 
and vegetables for shipment to Formosa 
under the ECA program. All of the items 
are to be U.S. Grade C or better. Offers 
in the following amounts should be sub- 
mitted to USDA under Announcement 
FV-182 by November 13 for acceptance 
November 16: 9500 cases No. 2 Sliced 
Beets, 10,000 cases No. 2 Whole Kernel 
Corn, 7700 cases No. 2 Peas, 10,900 cases 
‘No. 2% Apricots, and 12,300 cases No. 
2% Clingstone Peaches. Beets, Corn 
and Peas will also be accepted in 303 
cans in equivalent quantities. Details 
may be obtained from Claude S. Morris. 
PMA, USDA, Telephone Republic 4142, 
Extension 2781, Washington, D. C, 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHICAGO QM 
CONTRACT AWARDS 


SYNOPSIS No. 142 (Part) Nov. 2, 1951 


This is a synopsis of awards of unclas- 
sified contracts in excess of $25,000 made 
by the Chicago Quartermaster Depot. 
Additional information may be obtained 
by writing this Depot, Attention: Public 
Information Officer, or telephoning La- 
fayette 3-5500, Extension 4119. 


CONTRACT’S NAME Dollar Quantity 
AND ADDRESS Value doz. cans 


APPLEBUTTER, CANNED 
The J. M. Smucker Co., Ohio 83,228.98 11,667 


BACON, SLICED, CAN NED 

More than 
Arbogast & Bastian Ine., Pa... 250,000.00 
The Cudahy Packing Co., 


More than 

250,000.00 
Dubuque Packing Co., Iowa.... 104,253.66 12,222 

More than 


John Morrell & Co., TIowa...... 250,000.00 
Ready Foods Canning Corp., 

More than 

Illinois 250,000.00 
Roberts and Oake, Ince., IIL... 248,360.00 28,000 
Roberts and Oake, Inc., IIl..... 78,900.00 10,000 

More than 

Swift & Co., Illinois.................. 250,000.00 

More than 

Wilson & Co., Inc., Illinois.... 250,000.00 


BEANS, GREEN, CANNED 


Hudson House, Inc.. Oregon.. 45,655.71 2 626 
1 25,241 

Paulus Bros. Packing Co., 
.. 104,723.11 11,350 
Portland Canning Co., Ore..... 62,083.44 26,777 


FRUIT COCKTAIL, CANNED 8 02. 
Schuckl & Co., Ine., Calif. ....... 114,077.70 90,180 
Schuckl & Co., Inc., Calif. ....... 68,232.30 43,820 


HASH, CORNED 
International Packing Corp., 

Virginia 182,219.00 470,000* 
Marlo Packing Corp., Calif..... 156,000.00 400,000* 


PEACHES, CANNED 
Schuckl & Co., Inc., Calif. ...... $ 67,5 
Schuck] & Co., Ince., Calif... 5 


565.90 62,852 
50,684.10 47,148 


PEARS, CANNED 8 0Z. RATIONS 
Paulus Bros. Packing Co., 


216,852,48 150,592 
Paulus Bros. Packing Co., 
Oregon 77,293.44 53,676 


PEAS, CANNED 
Brownsville Canning Co.. 


44,467.90 6,637 
Gale Packing Co., Wis. .......... 30,939.98 3,616 
Walla Walla Canning Co., 

54,799.82 6,878 
PIMIENTOS, CANNED #21% 

Hills Brothers Co., N.Y. ........ 28,750.00 5,000 


SAUSAGE PATTIES 
The Cudahy Packing Co., 
239,176.08 35,552 


TOMATOES, CANNED 
Ridgely Canning Co., Md....... 30,825.08 2 3,740 
Robbins Brothers, Maryland.... 81,647.16 152,972 


TOMATO CATSUP, CANNED #10 


Flotill Products, Ine., Calif..... 55,462.00 5,000 
Kern Food Products, Inc., 


TOMATO JUICE, CANNED 
California Packing Corp., 


142,750.00 50,000 
TOMATO PUREE, CANNED 
The G. S. Suppiger Co., Mo.., 30,600.72 3,720 
* Ibs, 1 10's, 
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DRY BEAN GRADES 


Amendments to United States Stand. 
ards for Dry Edible Beans were an. 
nounced by USDA which affect stand- 
ards for Mung, Yelloweye, and Old 
Fashioned Yelloweye beans, in recogni- 
tion of conditions that are inherent in 
the production and processing of these 
classes of beans. 


FROZEN GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
GRADES 


USDA has issued for the first time, 
U.S. standards for grades of frozen con- 
centrated grapefruit juice which become 
effective December 8. They cover a con- 
centrate of a consistency that requires 
the use of three parts of water to one 
part of concentrate in the preparation of 
a beverage, and specify requirements for 
two styles: concentrate. with sweeteners 
added and concentrate without sweeten- 
ing. Grade A (or Fancy) and Grade B 
(or Choice) are scored on basis of color, 
flavor, and absence of defects. Minimum 
and maximum requirements for sweet- 
ness and acidity are a part of the scoring 
value for flavor in order to provide for 
a balanced flavor. 


GRADES FOR 

FROZEN CITRUS JUICE BLENDS 

USDA has announced the issuance, for 
the first time, of U.S. standards for 
grades of frozen concentrated blended 
grapefruit juice and orange juice which 
will become effective December 9. These 
standards supplement grade standards 
for other frozen citrus juice concentrates. 


DRIED PEARS 


The 1951 preliminary estimate of dried 
pear production in the four leading com- 
cercially-producing countries—the U. §., 
Argentina, Australia and the Union of 
South Africa—is 2,600 short tons com- 
pared with 3,000 tons (revised) in 1950 
and 3,100 (revised) in 1949. The esti- 
mate is only 47 percent of the 10-year 
(1940-49) average of 5,500 tons. 


DRIED PEACHES 


- The 1951 preliminary estimate of dried 
peach production in the U. S., Argentina, 
Australia, Chile and the Union of South 
Africa, the leading commercially-produe- 
ing countries, is 12,300 short tons com- 
pared with 12,800 tons (revised) in 1950 
and 20,100 tons in 1949. The estimate 1s 
only 50 percent of the 10 year (1940-49) 
average of 24,600 tons. 


DRIED FIG PACK 


The 1951 preliminary estimate of the 
dried fig pack in the leading commercial 
producing countries is 171,500 short tons 
compared with 182,200 tons (revised) in 
1950 and 196,700 tons in 1949. The pres- 
ent estimate is 14 percent below the 10- 
year (1940-49) average of 198,600 tons, 
and 15 percent below the 5-year (1945- 
49) average of 201,700 tons. 
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Supply, Demand, Rate, Outlook & Factors considered in 


CANNER FINANCING 


You keep yourselves quite well posted 
on the supply and demand situation in 
your industry so that you can estimate 
the probable trend of prices, the move- 
ment of the merchandise and whether or 
not your pack can be completely liqui- 
dated before the new year rolls around. 
In thinking of financing and the applica- 
tion to your problems it might be helpful 
for you to know something of the demand 
and supply position of that industry from 
which you obtain needed funds. 

I have in front of me a brief table of 
figures reflecting the demand and supply 
as shown by the deposits and the loans 
of all the banks in the country. These 
figures are taken from the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin. 


Date Deposits Loans % 
—In millions of dollars— 
$ 68,242 $22,165 32.4 
| 165,612 30,362 18.3 
155,902 35,648 22.9 
161,865 43,002 26.6 
161,248 48,174 29.9 
164,467 49,544 30.1 
171,100 64,470 37.6 


While deposits, that is the supply of 
money available in the banks has re- 
mained practically constant since the end 
of the war, the usage of money, that is 
the effective demand, has more than 
doubled. In 1945 loans took up $30 bil- 
lions of the $165 billions of deposits or 
18.3% whereas at the end of last August 
they took up $64 billions of the $171 bil- 
lions or 37.6%, more than double. 


This demand is continuing and comes 
from all segments of industry. In gen- 
eralizing it can be said that the need for 
loans can be attributed mainly to the 
higher number of dollars needed to carry 
inventory and receivables. While the 
actual physical inventory is up, the in- 
crease in prices for this inventory also 
creates the demand for more dollars to 
Maintain it. 

As a sidelight it is interesting to note 
that these loans are now proportionately 
greater than has been historically the 
case in our country. Measuring business 
loans ayainst gross national product they 
generally have run 1/15°of gross national 
product. These loans are now some $5 
billions greater than this ratio would 
indicate. In a way it reflects the diffi- 
culty business has encountered in retain- 
ing sufficient earnings after taxes and 
dividends to provide the money needed 
‘o carry on its operations. Incidentally 
’ are these taxes higher again 
this yea, but the payment of these taxes 


Address delivered at the Golden Jubilee 
Convention, lowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association, November 5, 1951. 
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By R. W. ROGERS 


Vice-President—Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 


by corporations is being accelerated. In 
1952 thirty-five percent of your tax bill 
will be paid in each of the first two quar- 
ters and this steps up 5% each year. 
Assuming the same volume of business, 
you will have to obtain additional bank 
credit to replace the credit previously 
obtained from the United States Govern- 
ment in the form of unpaid taxes. 


INTEREST RATES 


From the above it is apparent that the 
demand for money has increased much 
more rapidly than has the supply, and 
this has had its natural effect on the cost 
of money, that is the rent that you pay 
for money in the form of interest. Short 
term Government securities are consid- 
ered prime interest rate securities whose 
income is fully taxable and it is inter- 
esting to see the changes in the rates for 
these securities as reflected by the table 
here: 


Yields on U.S. 
Yields on U.S. Gov. Treasury 
Gov. Certificates Bills (approx.) 


Effective (approx.) 1 yr. 90 days 


This reflects a gradual increase in rates 
which started shortly after World War 
II but has been greatly accelerated this 
past year. This, of course, coincides 
with the big expansion of loans that 
occurred during the last half of 1950 
and has continued most of 1951 although 
at a slower rate. 


There has been a general increase in 
interest rates by banks within the past 
month and no doubt many of you, if not 
all, will be paying a somewhat higher 
rate of interest before this season is over. 

The actual rate charged to an indi- 
vidual borrower can be considered as the 
basic rate plus an additional amount due 
to the credit risk involved plus any addi- 
tion to the rate as a result of the rela- 
tionship with the lending institution. By 
this latter is meant the standing that the 
borrower has built with the lender over 
a period of years plus the average bal- 
ances maintained. Don’t forget that it 
is from the balances maintained with the 
bank that the funds come for loans. 
Other things being equal a company 
which has carried higher average bal- 


- ances is entitled to a better rate than one 


whose balances have not been. as good. 
With the tightening of money markets 
it becomes increasingly important that 
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the lender give consideration to the bal- 
ances maintained, for from these bal- 
ances springs the obligation of the lend- 
ing bank to grant loans. 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS AND 
UNSECURED LOANS 


Getting down closer to the individual 
problem of financing, one of the ques- 
tions most often asked is where is the 
dividing line between loans against 
warehouse receipts and unsecured loans. 
Many factors effect this but I think some 
generalizations can be made without too 
much danger of misunderstanding. It 
has become rather generally recognized 
that leans on canned foods where field 
warehouse receipts are provided as col- 
lateral are generally made at 60% to 65% 
of the market for such canned foods. A 
canner that obtains unsecured borrow- 
ings should provide that same margin of 
protection to the lender, but since that 
lender then is on a par with all other 
creditors that margin of protection must 
be spread to the overall current indebted- 
ness of the company. For round figures 
let’s say that the warehouse receipt loans 
are % of the value of the merchandise 
and likewise for unsecured borrowings 
the total current indebtedness of the 
company should not exceed % of that 
company’s current assets at the time 
of the heaviest indebtedness. This same 
thing can be stated in two different ways 
which may be slightly more understand- 
able. That is the current ratio at the 
time of heaviest indebtedness should not 
fall below 1% to 1 or likewise total cur- 
rent indebtedness should not exceed two 
times net working capital. 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN 
GRANTING LOANS 


There are many factors that a financ- 
ing institution studies when passing 
judgment on whether or not to grant 
loans to a company and how much. Pri- 
marily this involves good management 
and with good management various fac- 
tors, over a period of time will be prop- 
erly reflected. For a balanced operation 
it seems that the picture of a canning 
company can be divided into four parts, 
namely raw material, production equip- 
ment, sales and financial position. 


RAW MATERIALS—I am sure that 
you are all aware of the need to be in a 
territory in which you can obtain good 
raw materials year in and year out. You 
must have the good will of the farmers 
and educate them to grow properly crops 
that can be produced in their territory 
and used by: you as a canner. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT —Like- 
wise, most canners are well aware of the 
need for adequate and e‘ticient ~r-ducticn 
equipment. In this day of high wages 
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and labor shortages, it is necessary to 
keep up with technological improvements 
so that your producing costs are in line 
with competitors. It does take the bal- 
ance of sound judgment in this section of 
your business for it is easy to get tov 
much money invested in brick and mortar 
or to buy equipment that is beyond the 
true needs of your business. 


SELLING—Greater variations among 
individual companies appear in the sell- 
ing or merchandising end of the business. 
It doesn’t seem reasonable that effective 
merchandising should be neglected by 
any company, for the goal of profits, 
which is the ultimate reason for being in 
business, cannot be reached until after 
the merchandise produced has been sold 
and the proceeds of such sales collected. 
In studying the industry in general it 
will be seen that the consistently success- 
ful companies are those that regularly 
merchandise their products and liquidate 
them in full over the normal selling 
season. 


FINANCIAL POSITION—The finan- 
cial position of the company is the fac- 
tor that seems most neglected or at least 
given an entirely secondary position to 
the other three. Yet this financial posi- 
tion must be kept in line with the other 
three factors or trouble is almost certain 
to occur. In studying the financial position 
the bank as a lender of current funds 
thinks primarily of the working capital 
position of the company. By this I mean 
the excess of current assets over current 
liabilities. These are the funds supplied by 
the stockholders to carry on the day to 
day operations of the business. If there 
are not enough of these funds to provide 
margin for borrowings and to carry a 
company through a bad season the com- 
pany sooner or later finds itself in the 
embarrassing situation where creditors 
refuse to take undue risks and the com- 
pany must cease operations. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the need of a 
company for working capital and the im- 
portance of keeping such working capital 
in balance with the other parts of your 
business, even to the extent of postponing 
expenditures to expand plant facilities, 
payment of dividends or other things 
that deplete working capital. 


BUDGETING ALL IMPORTANT 


There is one other factor that I feel 
has been neglected by too many canners 
and that is future planning. You can 
couch this in terms of a budget or any 
other name you wish to call it. It still 
should replace a so-called hit and miss 
system still used by too many. 


Suppose a buyer came in to you and 
asked for you to commit to supply his 
season’s needs of canned corn. You im- 
mediately want to know how much can- 
‘ned corn he will need. What would your 
reaction be if his answer was, “What- 
ever my customers buy from me.” Yet, 
canners in asking for credit have an- 
swered practically the same thing by 
saying, “that depends on how much acre- 
ge I can get and how big the yields are 


from that acreage.” I believe that you 
can see that such an answer does not 
engender much confidence. It is appre- 
ciated that yields will vary and the de- 
sired acreage might not all be available. 
Nevertheless the canner should have a 
specific plan and from such plan know 
how much borrowings will be needed 
either through use of a budget or other 
adequate forecasts. As the season pro- 
gresses there very easily may be varia- 
tions in such forecast and quite often 
they do offset one another. If they do 
not you should then be in a position to 
show your lender the actual variation 
from the forecast previously made and 


how much additional money this may re- |, 
Sometimes this means less bor- 
rowings than originally forecasted but), 
to the banker it always seems that more 
, money is needed. 


quire. 


KEEP YOUR BANKER INFORMED 


It is assumed that you have picked 
your bank as carefully as you have 
chosen other relationships in your situa- 
tion and have a banker in whom you have 
confidence. You should see that he is 
kept fully informed of your position and 
progress throughout the year. If you 
do this you will find him much more 
sympathetic to the problems which in- 
variably arise and much better prepared 
to help you solve such problems. After 
all, your banker is pretty much of a part- 
ner in your business and if you treat 
him as such in the supplying of informa- 
tion you should likewise find him much 
more valuable and cooperative in his 
assistance to you. 


THE OUTLOOK 


At the present time the strong demand 
for credit continues and interest rates 
naturally are firming. There should be 
no question about there being adequate 
credit to finance all of those units in the 
canning industry that can qualify. Those 
that have not kept their over-all situa- 
tion in proper balance will probably run 
into greater difficulties in obtaining 
financing than heretofore. With plenty 
of places to loan money it is only natural 
that the lender becomes a little more 
choosey and backs away from the great- 
est risks and first takes care of those to 
whom he feels an obligation. 


As to the industry in general, in our 
bank we see no particular problems for 
the balance of this crop year. No doubt 
there will be a few soft spots here and 
there but there doesn’t appear to be any 
one item that is threatened with any seri- 
ous price break. Of course, unpredict- 
able changes in attitude by the buying 
public could change this but there is 
nothing on the horizon at present. For 
example of the fighting in Korea should 
be stopped and the general public get the 
feeling that peace rather than a war 
economy would prevail for the next few 
years the demand for all types of prod- 
ucts could practically disappear. How- 
ever, your industry should be affected 
much less than many others as people 
will still continue to eat regularly. 
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There have been evidences this year 
that the demand for consumer durable 
goods, such as automobiles, television 
sets, refrigerators and the like, has been 
more than met by production. Despite 
the fact that plenty of these goods are 
available, consumers savings are increas. 
ing at the greatest rate since the war 
years. The slack created by this falling 
off in demand has been more than taken 
up by defense production. This is now 
at the annual rate of approximately $38 
billions. It is estimated that by the 
spring of 1952 these expenditures will be 
running at the rate of about $1 billion 
per week, $52 billions yearly. This rate 
is supposed to continue through the bal- 
ance of that year, but by the end of 1953 
to drop back to the rate of approximately 
$40 billions per year. These increasing 
defense expenditures are expected to 
fully maintain our economy at its present 
levels, the danger coming at the time that 
such expenditures are at a decreasing 
rate. Based on this fact alone, it would 
seem that you have about a year anda 
half to get your house in order before the 
tapering off of defense expenditures could 
have an adverse effect on our general 
economy. We have built up and are con- 
tinuing to build up tremendous produc- 
tion capacities and barring a major 
shooting war, it appears that these facili- 
ties could out-produce the demand for 
their products. 


It is interesting to theorize as above, 
and it is well they have such possibilities 
in mind. However, what is said today 
can be made obsolete tomorrow by an 
action in Moscow, Egypt, Iran, or many 
other places. So it would seem to be very 
clearly a time to stay on the conservative 
side of the fence in the operation of your 
business; to produce what you can expect 
to sell and then merchandise that in an 
orderly fashion. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 98 YEARS OLD 


98 years ago, November 3, two young 
men, backed by $60 in working capital, 
and a few supplies imported from 
Europe, opened a small optical shop in 
downtown Rochester, New York. Such 
was the humble beginning of Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, today the world’s 
leading manufacturer of scientific optical 
instruments, and a producer of millions 
of eye glass lenses and frames annually. 
During this time the company has been 
responsible for the development of eye 
glasses, photographic lenses, binoculars, 
and such special war time instruments 
as telescopes, gun sights, submarine pel! 
scopes, range finders, aerial camera 
lenses, and other like instruments of eX- 
treme value to the U. S. War Depart: 
ment. Today the firm has sales repre 
sentatives in every principal city in the 
world, factories in Canada, Brazil, and 
Wellsville, New York, and is again striv- 
ing to meet military demands as well a 
those of other industries for instruments 
whose use is now regarded as essential. 
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Canners Resist Inflationary Pressure 


Canners, in keeping production attuned 
to demand, have performed a good public 
service in resisting the inflationary pres- 
sures that have advanced both prices and 
wages since 1939, Carlos Campbell, Exec- 
utive Secretary, National Canners Asso- 
ciation, told Iowa and Nebraska and 
Illinois canners last week at their annual 
fall conventions. “The housewife today 
can buy 70 percent more canned foods 
than she could have purchased with aver- 


CARLOS CAMPBELL 


age weekly earnings during the prewar 
period 1935-39”, the industry economist 
remarked. “Wages have risen two and 
three quarters times the prewar rate, 
while canned foods prices have advanced 
only about half that much”, he said. 


“Government. price control officials 
have said that the objectives of stabiliza- 
tion will be achieved if the curbs on 
Wage-price advances result in holding 
thm to a normal relationship”, Mr. 
Campbell pointed out. “If the objective 
of price stabilization of canned foods is 
to maintain today the same relationship 
with worker’s incomes that prevailed in 
the 1935-39 base period, then Government 
control of canned foods prices at today’s 
levels is not needed. BLS reports indi- 
cate that prices of canned foods at retail 
level would have to increase nearly 70 
percent over present levels before they 
fell in line with workers’ incomes”, Mr. 
Campbell asserted. 


The inflation-resistant strength of can- 
ned foods is demonstrated also in the ex- 
perience of Army Quartermasters, the 
Speaker said. “We all know that infla- 
onary pressures have brought a greatly 
Nereased cost to the Nation in the main- 
‘enance of our armed forces. In 1941 the 
Quartermaster purchased a day’s ration 
for one soldier for 43.5 cents; today that 
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same amount of food costs the Army 
$1.0225, or roughly two and one-third 
times as much. But when the Quarter- 
master buys canned foods for soldiers, 
the story is different. He finds that the 
same quantity of canned foods purchased 
in 1941 for 43.5 cents can be bought by 
the Army today for 71 cents. This rep- 
resents an increase of less than two- 
thirds as compared to the two and one- 
third increase in price for all foods,” he 
explained. 


TRI-STATES PLAN AMBITIOUS 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Group To Meet In Philadelphia 
November 29th 


Tri-State Packers Association Officials, 
celebrating the first hundred years of 
commercial canning in the United States, 
are planning the most ambitious pro- 
gram yet undertaken. “Our Second Cen- 
tury” will sound the keynote of the two- 
day meeting at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel in Philadelphia, November 29th 
and 30th. 


In announcing the event, President 
Francis S. Silver of The Silver Canning 
Company, Colora, Maryland, said the 
convention will outmatch all predecessors 
in size, strength of its speaking program, 
active participation on the part of the 
canners, displays and opportunities for 
technical instruction. 


A special effort is being made to inter- 
est the public, a number of events being 
planned for its entertainment and in- 
formation. Not only will the exhibits 
highlight every one of the nearly 300 
products packed in the Tri-State area, 
but “cutting bees” and samplings of hot 
dishes will be regularly staged for the 
edification of the housewife and commer- 
cial food buyer. 

President Silver will deliver the open- 
ing address on the morning of Novem- 
ber 29th and will review the Tri-State 
area’s healthy hundred year history. 
From the day the courageous gentleman 
ate the first tomato on the steps of the 
Salem, New Jersey Courthouse in 1920 
to prove its human edibility, through the 
starting up of the first American com- 
mercial canning enterprise in Baltimore 
in 1850, through the famous “cutting con- 
tests” which so materially helped to im- 
prove the quality of Tri-State products, 
the industry has always been in the fore- 
front of American Food Production. 

Carlos Campbell, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Canners. Association, Watson 
Rogers, Executive President of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, and 
Harold O. Smith, Jr. Executive Vice- 
President of the Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, are featured speakers on opening 
day. 

“Our Second Century” will be empha- 
sized in the afternoon session on the 
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twenty-ninth, built around a panel type 
of discussion dealing with a hundred 
years of canning. Paul J. Ritter of the 
P. J. Ritter Company, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey; Floyd Crispin, Vice-President of 
the Girard Trust Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia; Harold H. 
Jaeger, Director of the Marketing Bu- 
reau of the Can Manufacturers Institute, 
and Henry P. Taylor, past president of 
the National Canners Association, will 
make up the panel. 

Following the panel, the Crown Can 
Company will be host at a cocktail party. 
The annual Tri-State banquet and enter- 
tainment will take place in the evening. 

Meanwhile the displays set up to ex- 
hibit the products of each of the 156 
association members will be on view to 
the public. 

Commodity sessions will dominate the 
convention activities on the second day, 
November 30. 

The convention will conclude with a 
meeting of the new officers and Board of 
Directors and resolution of policies for 
the forthcoming year. 


ANNUAL DINNER DANCE 


Hal W. Johnston, Chairman of the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion Dinner-Dance Committee, has an- 
nounced big things for the forthcoming 
Dinner-Dance to be held in connection 
with the Annual Convention at Atlantic 
City. The Dinner-Dance will be held on 
Tuesday evening, January 22, at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. The Carolina 
Room will be decorated as the dining 
salon of a cruise ship. The “Captain’s 
Dinner” will be a splindid meal with din- 
ner music and dancing during the early 
part of the evening, after which guests 
will be invited to go ashore on Caribbean 
Isle to visit the streets, cafes and points 
of interest arranged in gaily decorated 
areas. There will be continuous enter- 
tainment in one or more of the many 
cafes and bars arranged around a typical 
Caribbean street. Native dance bands 
will play until 2:00 A.M. Tables of ten 
will be available in the dining salon for 
dinner and dancing, with tickets at $10 
each covering the entire evening’s enter- 
tainment. Reservations should be prompt- 
ly made direct to Secretary S. G. Gors- 
line, Lock Box 430, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, as a quick sell out is contemplated. 


NO DIVIDEND FOR 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 


Directors of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Honolulu, T.H., have an- 
nounced their decision not to pay a sec- 
ond quarter divided. President Henry 
A. White gave as a reason for passing 
the dividend the blow given by the six 
months’ strike of workers on the Lanai 
plantation and the recent reduction of 18 
percent in the price of pineapple juice. 
Both of these, he said, have had an ad- 
verse effect on the earnings and the cash 
position of the company. 
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| PROGRAM 
FOOD PROCESSING MEETING 
New York State Agricultural 


Experiment Station 
Geneva, New York 


NOVEMBER 14, 1951 

9:30 A.M.—Registration. 

10:00 A.M.—The Research Program of 
the Division of Food Science and 
Technology. 

D. B. HAND 

10:30 A.M.—Deterioration in Quality of 
Frozen Raw Peas During Storage. 

A. C.-WAGENKNECHT 

10:50 A.M.—Research on the Volatile 
Constituents of Grapes. 

ANN D. HOLLEY 

11:10 A.M.—Deterioration of Sauerkraut 
during Fermentation, Processing, and 
Storage. 

C. S. PEDERSON 

11:30 A.M.—Apple Slice Processing 
Studies. 

R. L. LABELLE 


1:30 P.M.—Luncheon-Methodist Church 
Fruit and Vegetable Requirements of 
the Armed Services. 

D. K. TRESSLER, Director of Research, 
Food and Container Institute, Quar- 
termaster Corps, Chicago. 


1:30 P.M.—Laboratory Exhibits—Stur- 
tevant Hall. 

2:30 P.M.—Dehydration Studies. 

J. C. MOYER 


3:00 P.M.—Factors Governing the Qual- 
ity of Tomato Juice. 
W. B. RoBINSON 


3.30 P.M.—The Behavior of Residues of 
Some Organic Insecticides. 
L. B. NorTOoN, Department of Entomol- 
ogy, College of Agriculture, Ithaca. 


4:00 P.M.—Group Discussion. 

W. H. SHERMAN, Secretary, Associa- 
tion of New York State Canners, 
Rochester. 


5:30 P.M.—Dinner—Seneca Hotel. 

The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and 
the Nutritive Value of Foods. 

E. M. NELSON, Chief, Division of Nu- 
trition, Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


HEINZ WHISTLE IN AIR TEST 


Air raid siren tests in Berkeley, Oak- 
land, Albany, El Cerrito and other com- 
munities on the eastern shores of San 
Francisco Bay disclose that the entire 
area is now reached by the warning sig- 
nals. Former “dead spots” in the system 
have been removed through the addition 
of the whistle of the large plant of the 
'H. J. Heinz Co, in Berkeley. 


NAMED CHAIN DIRECTOR 


Garland Millburn, vice-president of 
Grand Union Company in charge of store 
operations, has been elected to the com- 
pany’s board of directors. 


1G 


STRAN SUMMERS DEAD 


In apparent excellent health, T. Stran 
Summers, 48, President of Charles G. 
Summers, Jr., Inc., prominent vegetable 
packers of New Freedom, Pennsylvania, 
suffered a heart attack on Friday eve- 
ning, and died Saturday morning, No- 
vember 3. He is survived by his widow, 
Caroline Stone Summers; two sons, 
Thomas §S., 24, who is a First Lieutenant 
in the regular army, and C. Dwight, 20, 
a student at Cornell University; and one 
sister, Mrs. Frank W. Corse. He was 
buried Monday afternoon in Druid Ridge 
Cemetery, Pikesville, Md. 


STRAN SUMMERS 


The son of Charles G. and Annie Mc- 
Cauley Summers, of Baltimore, Mr. Sum- 
mers graduated from Hopkins University 
in 1925, and shortly thereafter joined his 
father in the operation of the canning 
company, which at that time maintained 
plants at Baltimore, Maryland, and New 
Freedom, Pennsylvania. Probably one of 
his earliest major contributions to the 
company was his supervision of the re- 
building of a new plant at New Freedom, 
following a disastrous fire in 1932. At 
that time operations in the Baltimore 
plant were discontinued. There seems 
to be some question as to the exact date 
Mr. Summers took over active adminis- 
tration of the business, but there are rec- 
ords showing that he was the operating 
head during 1937. His father died in 
November 1945 and Stran was elected 
president in 1946. 


Taking his cue from his father, 
Charles G. Summers, Jr., who was active 
in the reorganization of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association, and its Presi- 
dent for 13 consecutive years, Mr. Sum- 
mers was an association stalwart. He, 
himself, headed the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association for three consecutive 
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years, from 1947 through 1949. He was 
Chairman of the Pennsylvania Sales De- 
velopment Program, served on the Exec. 
utive Committee and the Sanitary Code 
Committee for a number of years, and 
was at the beck and call of Secretary 
William A. Free at all times. For many 
years he had been Chairman of the 
National Canners Association’s Adjust- 
ment Committee for the States of Mary. 
land, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. He served at least 
two terms on the Board of Directors of 
the National Association, was a member 
of the Labeling and the War Mobilization 
Committee at the time of his death. 


GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
TO MEET 


Top executives of the nation’s food 
industry will convene for the 43rd An- 
nual Meeting of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc. at the Waldorf 
Astoria, November 12-14 according to 
Paul S. Willis, President of GMA. 

“In view of the generally unsettled 
world conditions,” said Mr. Willis, “we 
have decided to devote this year’s pro- 
gram to discussions which will be helpful 
in re-evaluating the present situation so 
that we may determine where we are 
headed, what the risks are and the main 
factors which management must consider 
in today’s planning. We have selected 
as our theme “Time To Take A New 
Look” and all the speaker’s remarks will 
be keyed to this theme.” 

“In appraising the problems faced by 
business,” said Mr. Willis, “outstanding 
speakers will ‘Take A New Look’ at the 
‘Qualifications and Responsibilities of 
Present Day Management’, ‘The Wash- 
ington Situation’, ‘The International 
Situation’, ‘The Economic Situation, 
‘The Farm Situation and Its Relation To 
Our Total Economy’ and ‘Inflation’ as 
well as ‘Marketing and Distribution of 
Grocery Products’ ”’. 


“Following these discussions by the ex- 
perts,” said Mr. Willis, “there will be a 
shirt sleeve panel of top food industry 
executives. This panel session will be 
devoted to a discussion of the problems 
brought out by the speakers and the rela- 
tion of these problems to the industry 
and what can be done about them.” 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTMENTS 


Continental Can Company has al- 
nounced the appointment of C. H. Bloe- 
dorn former manager of technical serv- 
ices of Continental Overseas Corporation, 
to the position of assistant general man- 
ager, Continental Overseas. Replacing 
Mr. Bloedorn as manager of overseas 
technical services is Charles E. Norton, 
whose appointment was announced at the 
same time. Mr. Norton will be located in 
Chicago at Continental’s research center. 
He has recently returned to the Compaly 
after four years in Australia where he 
was head of the research department for 
one of Continental’s technical associates: 
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PASCO ELECTS LYKES 


Joseph T. Lykes, President of Lykes 
Brothers Steamship Company, Tampa, 
Florida, has been elected President of the 
Pasco Packing Company, Dade City, 
Florida, succeeding J. Emmett Evans, 
who will continue as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 


NEW CITRUS FIRM 


Jerry Brown, Charles M. Price, Jr., 
and Robert Hall, all formerly connected 
with the Pasco Packing Company, have 
leased the Alturas Canning Cooperative 
citrus plant at Fort Meade, Florida, and 
will pack about a million cases of single 
strength juice this coming season. 


PRESERVERS INCORPORATE 


Mason O. Damon, M. G. Pooley, and 
Robert J. Hodgson have incorporated the 
Evergreen Preserving Company at Buf- 
falo, New York. 


CURTICE TO FREEZE LIMAS 


Curtice Brothers Company, Rochester, 
New York, will freeze Fordhook Lima 
Beans in institutional sizes next season. 
Under consideration are frozen broccoli 
and cauliflower for institutional use. 


FMC CONSOLIDATES CANNING 
MACHINERY DIVISIONS 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration has announced plans to consolidate 
the activities of its canning machinery 
divisions. These are the Anderson-Barn- 
grover Division of San Jose, California, 
and the Sprague-Sells Division of Hoope- 
ston, Illinois, which, effective January 1, 
1952, will be combined into one operation 
to be know as the Canning Machinery 
Division. 


Coincidental with the consolidation, 
William de Back, FMC Vice-President, 
Directoy, and Manager of the Anderson- 
Barngrover Division, will be transferred 
to the Corporate Office staff where he 
will assume new duties in connection 
With overall Corporate domestic and for- 
“gn activities. Clifford K. Wilson, FMC 
Vice-President and Manager of the 
Sprague-Sells Division, will manage the 
combined operations of the proposed 
Canning Machinery Division and_ will 
make hi; headquarters in San Jose. 

Accor:iing to President Paul L. Davies, 
the cons lidation of the two canning ma- 
thinery divisions has been a long term 
blan to more closely integrate the activi- 
les of these sister divisions which serve 
te same field and act as agents for each 
Others’ products. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


BUYS PENNSYLVANIA CANNERY 


Carl Suchting of the W. F. Assau Can- 
ning Company, Baltimore, has purchased 
the Myron Snyder cannery at Laurel, 
Pennsylvania, and will operate as the 
York County Canning Company. 


PALLETING BOOKLET 


The General Box Company with gen- 
eral offices at 500 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 19, Illinois, has released a new 
booklet suggesting three ways that pallet 
boxes may be used to cut cost in han- 
dling, storing and shipping, a copy of 
which may be obtained from the com- 
pany at the above address. 


FRESH MILK CANNERY 


The Real Fresh Milk Co. is planning 
the erection of a fresh milk cannery at 
Mineral Kind Avenue and Ben Maddox 
Way, Visalia, California, at an estimated 
cost of $250,000. 


JERSEY FARMERS WEEK 


Fred W. Jackson, Director of the State 
of New Jersey Department of Agricul- 
ture, has announced that the 1952 New 
Jersey Farmers Week will be held at 
Trenton, January 28 through February 2. 


PACIFIC AMERICAN FISHERIES 
SALES 


Pacific American Fisheries Inc., Bell- 
ingham, Washington, report sales of 
$1,460,078 for the three month period 
ended August 31, bringing sales for the 
half year to $1,781,346. Last year the 
season quarter sales amounted to $2,745,- 
313, and half-year sales were $4,990,249. 


DAMROW ACQUIRES 
HEATER AND COOLER LINE 


Tri-Clover Machine Co. has trans- 
ferred all manufacturing and selling 
rights covering the line of former Spe- 
cialty Brass Heaters and Coolers to 
Damrow Brothers Company, of Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. previously an- 
nounced, this heater and cooler line was 
acquired in the over-all purchase of Spe- 
cialty Brass Company by Tri-Clover. 

It is Tri-Clover’s understanding that 
Damrow Brothers will not only continue 
to manufacture these items, but will fur- 
ther expand the Heater and Cooler line. 


PACIFIC CAN SALES 


The Pacific Can Company reports that 
its sales in the quarter ended September 
30 amounted to $10,428,665, compared 
with $6,550,532 for the corresponding 
period in 1950. 


Clarence M. Frazier, FMC Vice-President, Director, and Coordinator of the Corpo- 
ration’s divisional operations which serve the food canning, packing, and packaging 
fields, congratulates Wm. de Back (center) and Clifford K. Wilson (right) on their new 
assignments. Mr. de Back will leave his position as manager of the Anderson-Barn- 
grover Division to assume new duties as a member of the Corporate executive staff. 
Mr. Wilson will become manager of the combined operations of the Anderson-Barn- 
grover and Sprague-Sells Divisions, which will be known as FMC’s Canning Machinery 
Division with headquarters at San Jose. 
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HOW MANY MUSHROOMS IN A CAN?—Every can of mushrooms equals nearly 
twice its weight in the fresh product, mushroom canners tell food editors on a tour 
of Chester County. This tour was the second sponsored jointly by the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute and a group of leading mushroom canners. Increased consumer sales, 
attributed largely to this type of promotion, have been noted according to Industry 
spokesmen. Left to right are Edith Barber, food editor of General Features Syndicate; 
George Voigt of Concord Foods; Charles Bonner of CMI; Valentine Catena of Superior 
Canning Co.; Walter Maule of Mushroom Co-Operative Canning Co.; Louis F. Lambert 
of Keystone Mushroom Co.; Ida Bailey Allen, food editor of King Features Syndicate; 
and J. B. Park of Brandywine Mushroom Corp. 

Other food editors, not shown above, attending the most recent tour were Clementine 
Paddleford, of the New York Herald Tribune and This Week Magazine; Elizabeth 
Woody of Holiday Magazine; Lillie Stuckey of Dell Publications; Eleanor Lee Jones of 
The American Home Magazine; Frances Blackwood of the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin; Margaret Yardley Potter of the Wilmington Star; and Eleanor Parrish of the 


Wilmington News Journal. 


Plans are now being formulated for a continuation of the canned mushroom program 
with a major merchandising drive expected in 1952. 


CANNER OPENS RESTAURANT 


The Cuellar Brothers, operators of the 
El Chico Canning Company, Dallas, 
Texas, and a string of Mexican cafes in 
Texas and Louisiana, just recently 
opened their seventh El Chico Cafe in 
Longview, Texas, when a crowd of some 
3,000 persons swarmed to the opening, 
forming a line over a block long waiting 
to enter. To entertain the guests was a 
Mexican orchestra in gay Mexican cos- 
tumes, singing colorful songs and doing 
those tricky dance steps of their native 
land. 


The Cuellar Brothers are incorporated 
in Texas as El Chico Cafes, Inc. Officers 
of the firm are Frank Cuellar, President; 
Gilbert Cuellar, 1st Vice-President; Mack 
Cuellar, 2nd Vice-President; Willie Jack 
Cuellar, Secretary; and Alfred Cuellar, 
Treasurer. 

The canning company is one of the 
most important units of the corporation 
and the fastest growing branch. Less 
than two years old the El Chico brand 
of Mexican style canned foods are sold 
in 18 states through approximately 9,000 
retail food stores. Further expansion 
is presently under way. 
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C & B APPOINTS BROKERS 


The Crosse & Blackwell Company, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, has announced the 
appointment of new frozen food brokers 
in Nashville, Tennessee; Omaha, Nebras- 
ka and Minneapolis, Minnesota. They are 
the Franklin M. Vess Company, Nash- 
ville; The Raupe Brokerage Company, 
Omaha, and The Forest Grinnell Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 


DEWEY & ALMY APPOINTMENT 


Bernard V. Ludwig, formerly adhesive 
salesman for the Dewey & Almy Chem- 
ical Company in Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to Sales Manager of the Adhesives 
and Coatings Division. Mr. Ludwig was 
a Lieutenant Commander in the Navy 
during the war, where he commanded 
an underwater demolitions team (frog- 
men) and was operations officer of an 
amphibious group. He makes his home 
at Natick, Massachusetts. 


FROZEN CHICKEN POTPIE 


C. A. Swanson & Sons, Omaha, Nebras- 
ka poultry packers, are adding chicken 
potpie to their line of frozen foods. 
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que, New Mexico, has acquired the busi- 
ness of the Azar Wholesale Grocery 


BUYS AZAR BUSINESS 
Charles Ilfeld & Company, Albuquer- 


Company of Trinidad, Colorado. 


CARL DIPMAN HONORED 


More than 400 leading figures from all 
segments of the grocery manufacturing 
and distributing trades will tender Car] 
Dipman, editor of “The Progressive 
Grocer”, a testimonial dinner at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York, on Sunday eve. 
ning, November 11. The affair will com- 
memorate Mr. Dipman’s thirtieth anni- 
versary in the food trade. 


CHANGES FIRM NAME 


Bagley & Company, Salt Lake City 
food brokerage organization, has changed 
its firm name to Bagley, Kammerman 
Company. 


SAFEWAY BATTLES OPS 


Safeway Stores, Inc., first major food 
organization to challenge OPS in the 
courts, has appealed to the Supreme 
Court in its campaign to force Mr. Di- 
Salle’s agency to raise ceilings on numer- 
ous food products distributed by the 
chain. 

Safeway has asked the high court to 
reverse a decision in which the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals ruled that it 
lacked authority to act in Safeway’s case. 

The chain contends that it is being 
forced to lose money on various food 
items, and seeks upward adjustments 
under the provisions of the Capehart 
Amendment to the Defense Production 
Act. 


SNOW CROP AGREEMENT 


The Snow Crop Division of Clinton 
Foods and the Florida Citrus Exchange 
this week reached a long term agreement 
for the manufacture and sale of citrus 
juice products by the Exchange. Snow 
Crop processing facilities and the inver- 
tory of frozen and concentrated juices 
are included in the agreement. 


USED MACHINERY CONTEST 


In an effort to stimulate interest i 
good used equipment available during our 
present emergency, the First Machinery 
Corporation has announced a $1500 Prize 
Contest, which will be open to any pel- 
son connected with the chemical and 
allied industries. The contest begins this 
month and will end in October 1952. $100 
awards will be given each month for the 
best statement on the subject “My hap- 
piest experience with used machinery”: 
A grand price of $300 will be awarded 
for the best article of the year. Entries 
should be directed to: Contest Editor, 
First Machinery Corporation, 157 Hud 
son Street, New York 13, New York. 
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FOOD FIRMS 
HEAVY TV ADVERTISERS 


Food field advertisers accounted for 
forty-two percent of the more than half 
a million dollars in new billings recently 
signed by WABD, key station of the 
Du Mont Television Network, Chris J. 
Witting, Du Mont’s director and general 
manager reports. 

Covered by thirty-one newly-signed 
contracts, the billings include purchases 
by such national advertisers in the food 
feld as Planters Peanuts, Best Foods, 
Inc., Chunky Candy Corporation; and 
such regional firms as Coca Cola Bottling 
Company of New York, Old Dutch Mills, 
Inc. 

Latest of the pacts to be signed by a 
food firm was that of Coca Cola Bottling 
Company of New York, which made one 
of the largest purchases by an individual 
sponsor in a multi-station market when 
it brought its “Bob Dixon Show” from 
another network to WABD. Premiering 
on November 5, the program will be seen 
Mondays through Fridays, 6:30-7:00 
pm. The contract involves 260 half 
hours, extending for fifty-two weeks and 
was handled through William Esty Com- 
pany, Inc. 

On a par with the Coca Cola deal was 
the newly-purchased “Sunday Matinee” 
by Best Foods, Inc. The pact calls for 
the 4:00 to 6:00 p.m. segment Sundays 
for the next thirty-nine weeks. Contract 
for the 78-hour sale was negotiated 
through Benton & Bowles, Inc. : 

Chunky Candy Corporation bough 
“The Talent Shop,” a half-hour live pro- 
gram seen each Saturday evening. Pur- 
chase was made through Peck Ad- 
vertising. 

Other food sponsors signing announce- 
ment and participation pacts were: Old 
Dutch Mills, Inc., Beardsley Company, 
Morton Packing Company, Philadelphia 
Dairy Products Co., Eastern Division, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
Seabrook Farms, Inc., Louis L. Libby, 
John G. Patton Company, Inc., American 
Chicle Co., Standard Brands, Inc:., Plan- 
ter’s Nut & Chocolate Co., and Ralston 
Purina Company. 


FLOTILL PROMOTES 
TOMATO PASTE 


Flotill Products, Inc., of Stockton and 
Modesto, California, has launched a con- 
Sumer advertising campaign using radio 
and daily papers. 

Although Flotill markets a full line of 
canned fruits and vegetables, the pro- 
gram is being concentrated on the com- 
Pany’s Flotill tomato paste. It will be 
advertised market-by-market, starting in 
New York. 

Radio promotion began Monday, Octo- 
ber 15, with the first mention of Flotill 
tomato paste by Carlton Fredericks, 
noted nutrition authority, on his daily 
WMGM program, “Living Should Be 
Fun.” His daily endorsements of Flotill 
Will run for a year. Food page adds will 
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run weekly starting October 25 in three 
New York papers. 

A recipe contest also will be held 
among Mr. Fredericks’ listeners. Each 
day for ten weeks a $25 Defense Bond 
will be given for the best recipe using to- 
mato paste. The winners will compete 
in a huge final “cook-off” for a $1000 
Defense Bond. 

Both Mr. Fredericks and the news- 
paper advertising will stress the food 
values of tomato paste, rich in vitamin C 
and minerals; its economy—a six-ounce 
can will produce 30 ounces of tomato 
juice or 18 ounces of tomato puree—and 
its versatility which makes it a base for 
a wide variety of dishes. 


POINT OF SALE DISPLAY 
DATA BOOK 


The fourth edition of the Hinde & 
Dauch data book, “How to Select Vend- 
inging Displays That Increase Sales,” 
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brings up-to-the-minute information on 
the proper and economical way of mer- 
chandising products at point of purchase 
through the use of “Selmor” Merchan- 
dise Vendors. 

This newly revised volume, one of the 
famous Hinde & Dauch “Little Packag- 
ing Library” series, illustrates 33 out- 
standing merchandising displays used by 
leading U. S. manufacturers. The text 
points up the value of good design, color, 
and construction that makes these effec- 
tive “silent salesmen” gain attention on 
retail floors and promote and sell the 
products they display. Manufacturers 
who want to boost impulse sales at an 
economical cost will profit by reading 
this interestingly-written data book. 

Copies of “How to Select Vending Dis- 
plays That Increase Sales” are available 
without obligation by writing The Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 
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CANNED COOKING 
BETTER THAN MOM’S 


Paris, October 18—Canned foods, the 
backbone of the retail grocer’s stock, 
provide not only the most food but also 
the best nutritional values per dollar of 
cost declared Dr. Willard A. Krehl of the 
Nutrition Laboratory of the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine in an address 
here today before the Congress Interna- 
tional de la Conserve. Dr. Krehl reported 
on the results of a three-year survey of 
the entire United States to detérmine the 
comparative cost, availability and nutri- - 
tional value of canned, glassed, and 
frozen and fresh foods in every area. 

Dr. Krehl also declared that though 
Mom may know how to appeal to Dad’s 
palate, cooking methods that she some- 
times uses may often rob food of much 
of its nutritive value. On the other 
hand, the men who put food in cans, fully 
aware of the pitfalls that may befall the 
vitamins and minerals, take every pos- 
sible precaution to limit their loss to a 
minimum. 

Dr. Krehl noted that canned foods are 
ready for the table after heating only, 
whereas frozen foods, even though pro- 
cessed to conserve a high level of vitamin 
and mineral content, may suffer great 
losses—as do fresh foods—when given 
improper cooking treatment by the 
housewife. 

He pointed out, however, that the 
housewife is still supreme in the kitchen. 
Her special touch is needed in the com- 
bining and seasoning of the food pre- 
prepared for her use. It is difficult to 
evaluate or standardize taste, Dr. Krehl 
said. 

The survey, conducted through the 
cooperation of 19 leading schools of home 
economics, showed that both canned and 
frozen foods maintained price stability 
with only minor trends upward during 
the study, but canned foods in general 
averaged 50 percent less in cost than 
frozen foods. Canned foods could be 
found more generally on the grocers’ 
shelves than any other kinds, processed 
or fresh. 


BROKER TURNS TO 
ADVERTISING 


A. J. McKillop, formerly with the 
Kelley-Clarke Co., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, featuring a brokerage business in 
canned foods, has joined Gilman, Nicol 
& Ruthman, publishers representatives. 


PAPIN ADDRESSES 
WEST COAST MACARONI MEN 


Philip Papin, Sales Manager, Rossotti 
California Lithograph Corporation, re- 
cently addressed the West Coast Confer- 
ence of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Association. Mr. Papin discussed 
modern packaging, emphasizing the win- 
dow carton which provides visibility of 
the product. He recommended a good, 
strong brand name, and realistic vign- 
ettes, providing the all important appe- 
tite appeal. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE WEATHER — The weather at- 
tracted attention in important canned 
food market centers this week. Many 
areas in the East and Midwest experi- 
enced snow and record breaking low tem- 
peratures for this season of the year. 
What cabbage that was left in the field 
was frozen solid in Northern Wisconsin. 
A higher percentage of beets and carrots 
still to be harvested, was also badly dam- 
aged. While the weather was not quite 
so severe in Northern New York, a gen- 
eral snow fall did not help the situation 
of these crops in this area. The long, 
dry spell of late summer is taking its toll 
on deliveries of fall pack spinach and 
beans in the Tri-State area. The pack 
of these two items promises to be ex- 
tremely light. 


THE SITUATION — There’s little 
change in the situation this week, with 
business on the major items settling 
down to a seasonal hand-to-mouth replace- 
ment basis. There’s interest, of course, 
in citrus openings that made their ap- 
pearance this week, and which are cov- 
ered in the market reports following. 

The tomato juice market is under pres- 
sure due no doubt to these relatively low 
prices on new pack citrus and to the 
reduction in pineapple juice as_ well, 
and the market has sagged somewhat, 
yet we are still receiving reports of sales 
cut of Indiana at $1.25 and $2.60, with 
fancy tomatoes at $2.35. One large na- 
tional advertiser is quoting $1.32% and 
$2.90 from Midwest points, and $1.30 and 
$2.80 f.o.b. Eastern plants. 


PEAS—As might have been expected, 
the NCA figures released last week show 
that pea canners were carrying record 
stocks of that item as of October 1. Even 
so, in view of the OPS fiasco, which 
alfected this item particularly, it’s inter- 
esting to note that although shipments of 
nearly 13 million cases June 1 to October 
l, where below the more than 15 million 
cases shipped during the same period 
last year, they are well above the 11 mil- 
lion cases shipped in the same period of 
both 1/48 and 1949. There’s no telling 
Just how many cases of this total were 
shipped to the Quartermaster, but judg- 


ing from the Quartermaster reports mak- 
ing their appearance now, this figure 
may | assumed to be relatively small. 
Proporlionately the Mid-Atlantic States 
shippe! a greater percentage of their 
Peas than did canners in other states. 


In that area approximately half of the 
total supply was shipped during the 
period compared to about 30 percent in 
other areas, That leaves a balance of 
bu: slichtly over a million cases in the 
Mid-A\iantie area. Then, too, of the 
total shipments a far higher percentage 
of Alaskas were shipped than was the 
Case in sweets. 43 percent of the Alas- 
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kas were shipped during the period while 
but 30 percent of the sweets were ship- 
ped. In other words, out of a total sup- 
ply of 9,618,924 cases of Alaskas, 
4,153,070 cases were shipped, while out of 
a total supply of 29,329,246 cases of 
sweets, 8,726,956 cases were shipped. 
Shortages, then, may be expected to de- 
velop in the East and in all areas on 
Alaskas. The general supply and stock 
situation of canned peas is shown in the 
following table: 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


CANNED PEAS 1950-51 1951-52 
(Actual cases) 
Carryover, June 1 2,141,400 =1,110,783 
Pack 32,725,536 37,837,387 
Stocks, October 1 ..........sc0.:000 19,605,002 26,068,144 
Ship., June 1 to October 1.... 15,261,934 12,880,026 
CANNED ASPARAGUS 1950-51 1951-52 
(Actual cases) 
Carryover, March 1 ...........0 308,850 505,879 
Pack 4,650,692 4,969,054 
Stocks, October 1 1,653,358 2,343,146 


Ship., March 1 to October 1 3,306,184 3,131,787 


PRELIMINARY 1951 PACK 
FROZEN R.S.P. CHERRIES 


The 1951 pack of Frozen R.S.P. Cher- 
ries was 99,017,977 pounds, according to 
a preliminary tabulation of the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers. 
This total is greater than the pack in 
any preceding year except 1950, and is 
only about 5 percent smaller than the 
1950 record high pack of 104,458,625 
pounds. 

On a regional basis, a significant re- 
duction in pack is indicated for the Mid- 
west, but most of this reduction was off- 
set by increased production in other re- 
gions. Both in the Northeast and in the 
West, the 1951 pack was appreciably 
greater than last year. 

Container-size usage continued similar 
to that of preceding years, with the bulk 
of the pack going into 30 pound tins. 

Details of regional production appear 
in the following table. 


FROZEN R.S.P. CHERRIES 
Total United States Pack 


Year Pounds 
41,819,884 
23,005,362 
55,058,949 
1946...... 16,143,827 
88,061,401 
87,797,699 
‘Preliminary 
1950 1951 
Region Pounds Pounds 
Northeast’ ......... 40,987,110 47,458,084 
57,734,025 43,124,681 
5,737,490 8,435,212 
104,458,625 99,017,977 


1 Includes pack in Maryland and West Virginia. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Outlook For Steady, Routine Market—No 

New Developments In Tomatoes — Peas 

Quiet—Firm Price Views On Corn—Scram- 

ble For Pumpkin—Some Interest In Limas— 

Citrus Openings—Fruits Unchanged—Sar- 

dines Firm — Tuna Dull — Interest In Pink 
Salmon Subsided. ~- 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Nov. 9, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The Election Day 
holiday on Tuesday served to cut some- 
what into trade activity in canned foods 
here during the week, but on the whole 
business continued on a hand-to-mouth 
buying basis on most items. Event of 
the week, price-wise, was the announce- 
ment of opening prices on 1951-52 pack 
Florida canned citrus, at prices some- 
what better than the average for the sea- 
son just ended. California sardine can- 
ners during the week withdrew all prices, 
following an advance in prices paid to 
fishermen. This, of course, means a 
higher price basis for the canned 
products. 


THE OUTLOOK — While many dis- 
tributors expect to hold down buying 
until the end of the year, for inventory 
purposes, it is not expected that the vol- 
ume drop during the closing two months 
of the year will be as great as in former 
years. This is due in large measure to 
the fact that many distributors, particu- 
larly in the chain and super market 
fields, have been operating on a 30 to 
60-day basis, necessitating more fre- 
quent replacement buying from primary 
markets. 


TOMATOES—There has been nothing 
new in the tomato situation in the Tri- 
States during the week. Offerings con- 
tinue short, and most sellers are firm at 
a minimum of $1.50 for standard 2s. 
Offerings of 10s, in particular, are scarce, 
due to heavy government buying. A 
major packer during the week announced 
new prices on New Jersey tomato prod- 
ucts, under a nationally advertised brand. 
The list shows No. 2 tomato juice at 
$1.32% and 46-ounce juice at $2.85, with 
catsup at $1.92% per dozen. The prices 
are subject to confirmation and to change 
or w thdrawal without notice, with the 
usual promotion and advertising allow- 
ances for this brand. California t-~mato 
packers in most instances are withdrawn 
on new pack tomatoes, with the market 
nominally quoted at $1.40 for No. 1 tall 
standards, $1.55 for 2s, $1.95 for 2%s 
and $7.25 for 10s, with fancy at $1.65- 
$1.70 for 1s, $2.10 for 2s, $2.55-$2.60 for 
2%s, and $8.75 for 10s, f.o.b. In the 
Midwest, limited offerings of tomatoes 
are reported at $1.65 for extra standard 
2s and $2.45 for extra standard 2%s, 
f.o.b. canneries. 
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PEAS—Distributors have rounded out 
their assortments with deliveries against 
s.a.p. bookings, shipment of which had 
been delayed until OPS recently clarified 
the ceiling schedules. Little new busi- 
ness is reported. 


CORN—Bvuyers are looking for fancy 
corn, and are finding the going tough. 
Canners are well sold up, and are show- 
ing extremely firm price views on the 
limited unsold stocks which they still 
hold. 


PUMPKIN—Something of a scramble 
for canned pumpkin has developed during 
the past few weeks, with most canners 
withdrawn from the market. In the east, 
the market, subject to confirmation, is 
quoted at $1.55 to $1.60 for fancy 2%%s, 
with 10s short at $5.50 and upwards, 
cannery basis. 


LIMA BEANS—Some interest is re- 
ported in canned limas, with Maryland 
canners offering new pack at $2.10 for 
fancy tiny 303s and $1.75 for fancy small 
303s. Fancy medium hold at $1.55 to 
$1.60, f.o.b. 


CITRUS — Florida canners this week 
opened on the new season’s canned citrus, 
with sweetened orange juice listed at 95 
cents for 2s and $2.10 for 46-ounce. 
Sweetened blended juice lists at 90 cents 
and $1.95, with grapefruit juice at 821% 
cents and $1.80 and tangerine juice at 
75 cents and $1.65. On grapefruit sec- 
tions, 2s are held at $1.6712 and 46-ounce 
at $3.95, with citrus salad 2s quoted at 
$2.40. Canners point out that the Armed 
Forces’ canned citrus requirements from 
the coming pack will be 3,275,000 cases 
greater than the takings from last sea- 
son’s production. A stabilizing factor in 
canned orange juice is the action of 
Florida Citrus Mutual in establishing a 
minimum price on oranges delivered to 
the cannery at $1.00 per 90-pound box. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There were 
no new developments in the canned fruit 
situation on the Coast during the week. 
Canners in California and the Pacific 
Northwest continue to offer clean-up lots, 
generally of small amount and at firm 
prices. Canners in the Northwest are 
delaying action in naming opening prices 
on new pack apples, and are fearful that 
the firm price basis on fresh stock in that 
area will make it impossible for them to 
compete, pricewise, with eastern canners 
this season. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are hold- 
ing firm at unchanged prices, and are 
getting a moderate volume of day-to-day 
business. California canners withdrew 
from the market, pending a readjustment 
in their selling schedules reflecting the 
high price basis for raw fish to the 
fishermen. 


TUNA—Japanese tuna in brine has 
been moving in good volume, and is being 
featured by many chains. The market 


for the domestic pack, however, continues 
a dull affair, and the imported product is 
undoubtedly making severe inroads into 
both the established and potential busi- 
ness for the domestic product. 


SALMON—Buying interest in pinks 
has subsided, and it is believed that dis- 
tributors are now well covered for their 
immediate and near-term needs. Sellers 
on the coast continue to hold tall 1s at 
$20.50 per case, with halves at $11.50 
and upwards. Red Alaskas, where they 
can be had, are firmly held at $31 on talls 
and $17.50 on halves, f.o.b. Holders of 
chums are showing firmer price views 
and stocks which have been out on con- 
signment at basis $16 per case for talls 
have generally been advanced to $17.50, 
at which level most holders in the North- 
west are now quoting. The market for 
halves is well held at $9.25 and upwards, 
f.o.b. Seattle. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Volume Off Slightly—Kraut Canning Under- 
way — Tomato Offerings Limited — Corn 
Trading At Standstill—Cold Hits Beets And 
Carrots — Strength In Applesauce Surprise 
To Buyers—Broken Assortments Of 
Fruits Offered. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 8, 1951 


THE SITUATION—A line on a chart 
showing the volume of business activity 
would dip downward slightly again this 
week, a continuation of the business 
trend the past few weeks. A condition 
of this kind, however, is nothing unusual 
at the present time as trading on canned 
foods has always had a tendency to taper 
off during the last month or two of each 
year under normal conditions. The em- 
phasis is now on holiday items and with 
most distributors having a well balanced 
inventory they are coming into the mar- 
ket only when necessary and then in a 
limited manner. On the credit side of 
the ledger it is well to note the movement 
of canned foods of all kinds into con- 
sumption is excellent and there is good 
reason to believe it will continue. 


The Middlewest experienced a rather 
severe cold wave much earlier this year 
than usual although too late to cause any 
crop damage except in the case of unhar- 
vested carrots and beets. However, a 
continuation of cold weather should have 
the effect of increasing the movement of 
all canned foods something that is always 
welcome in this business. In the mean- 
time markets remain firm with one or 
two exceptions. 


KRAUT — Wisconsin canners have 
started the wheels turning again on an- 
other pack of sauerkraut with little 
change in price from that prevailing dur- 
ing the final weeks of the past season. 
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Fancy tens are quoted at $4.05, 2%s at 
$1.20, 2s at 95 cents and 303s at 85 cents, 
Old pack kraut moved well and was just 
about cleaned up when canners began 
operations on the new pack. Kraut pro. 
cessors are doing an excellent job in their 
efforts to create more publicity and in. 
creasing the consumer’s interest in this 
product. In the present day of high prices 
and squeezed budgets, kraut canners have 
a good story to tell about a good food 
product at reasonable prices. 


FRENCH STYLE GREEN BEANS— 
Eastern canners are offering new pack 
French style cut green beans at $7.50 
for 10s, $1.60 for 2s and $1.50 for 303s, 
The outlook is for less beans than dis. 
tributors will need. 


TOMATOES — Offerings of tomatoes 
are not as heavy as usual at this time of 
the year from local canners and while 
buying lately has slipped the market re- 
mains firm. Prices are unchanged from 
last week with standards coming in for 
the most attention at $1.65 for 2s and 
$2.25 for 2%s. Continued low prices on 
citrus and the recent cutback on pine- 
apple juice have had their effect on to- 
mato juice and the market is_ shaky. 
Fancy 2s have been offered at $1.07% to 
$1.10 with 46 oz. at $2.40 with rumors of 
quotations as low as $2.25. Also, in view 
of some price shading on the part of cat- 
sup packers the trade are now doubtful 
of processor’s ability to hold firm at pres- 
ent levels. 


CORN—Little to report here as trad- 
ing is almost at a standstill entirely be- 
cause canners have little or nothing to 
sell. There are those buyers who like to 
believe some canners are holding back 
until after the year end but it appears 
this is merely wishful hoping. Nothing 
is offered in No. 10 tins in any grade and 
those canners willing to sell are holding 
303s fancy, both whole kernel and cream 
style, at $1.65 in limited quantities only. 
One offering of standard 303s reached 
here this week at $1.45 but generally this 
grade and extra standards are not being 
offered as the pack ran heavily to fancy 
grades. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Unseason- 
able cold weather with temperatures 
plunging to almost zero in many parts of 
Wisconsin has destroyed much of the un- 
harvested acreage. As a result supplies 
of both carrots and beets will be less than 
normal with a resulting tendency toward 
higher prices. At present canners have 
a full assortment of both items in all 
sizes, grades and varieties although such 
may not be the case a short time hence. 


APPLESAUCE — Although a_ heavy 
surplus of old pack still overhangs the 
market, prices on new pack sauce have 
worked their way up to $1.10 for fancy 
308s, $1.25 for 2s and $6.00 for tens. In 
view of the carryover and an anticipated 
heavy production from a large crop this 
year the trade didn’t think prices would 
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show any strength which resulted in 
many buyers moving too slow when 
original prices were first mamed at lower 
levels. Canners with new sauce to sell 
report initial sales were very heavy al- 
though since then buying has tapered off 
considerably in resistance to the higher 
levels. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — With the 
exception of cocktail and Bartlett pears 
coast canners are offering only broken 
assortments of fruit items. The trade 
here would like to buy peaches and ’cots 
in No. 10 tins but are having extreme 
difficulty locating needed supplies. North- 
west canners packed and sold heavily on 
prune plums although at prices which 
reflect little or no profit. Authority to 
raise legal ceilings to justified levels was 
requested of the government but, as 
usual, relief still has not been granted 
because of government red tape and by 
the time such relief is forthcoming the 
pack will have long been sold. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Favorable—Market In Sight For 

All Fruits—Tomato Canning Near End— 

Spinach Canning To Begin Soon—Sardine 
Run Still Off—Salmon Active. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 5, 1951 


WEATHER—Weather conditions con- 
tinue to favor crops in California and 
most crops in which canners are directly 
interested have been harvested without 
loss. And in most instances, canned 
packs have geen greater than early esti- 
mates indicated. The light rains of Octo- 
ber have been followed by warm, sunny 
weather, so there has been less spoilage 
than in some years. All this is in dis- 
tinct contrast to conditions that have 
prevailed in most other parts of the coun- 
try, where packs of many items have 
been smaller than expected and where 
winter has made an early appearance. 


THE SITUATION—Market conditions 
remain largely without change, with 
rather heavy sales reported on most of 
the important items in both fruits and 
vegetables. Fall shipments have been 
heavier than usual and it is only recently 
that canners have found it necessary to 
ask distributors for shipping instructions 
to meet contract deadlines. 


FRUi?S—A market seems in sight for 
about everything in the California and 
Pacific Northwest fruit list. Some of the 
lower yrades are dragging a little, with 
pears included in this list. Fancy pears 
are in |.eht supply, with choice not over 
plentif u', and buyers have been centering 
their atcention largely on these. More 
of this fruit was canned in the sliced 
style than in former years and retailers 
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are being induced to push this item. A 
steady movement is noted on apricots and 
fancy No. 2% halves are generally 
priced at $3.50-$3.60, choice at $3.15- 
$3.25 and standard at $2.65-$2.75. The 
movement of cling peaches is proving a 
surprise to some in the trade, consider- 
ing the large pack, with fancy No. 2% 
halves moving at $3.10, choice at $2.80 
and standard at $2.60. The buying of 
fruit cocktail has settled down to a rou- 
tine basis, with some canners suggesting 
that it is not up to expectations. 


TOMATOES—The canning of toma- 
toes is almost at an end, although a few 


keeping with an announced plan. 


care for all offerings. 


MARKET NEWS 


plants are still operating in districts 
where quality is keeping up. Some plants 
closed with the passing of October in 
The 
crop harvested for processing will run 
close to 2,250,000 tons, by far the largest 
on record, but it is a matter of conjecture 
just how the pack will be divided. The 
pack of peeled tomatoes does not promise 
to be in proportion to the tonnage han- 
dled, since the fruit was softer than in 
recent years, taking the crop as a whole, 
and skilled workers were not available to 
Earlier in the 
season some canners predicted a pack of 
about five or six million cases of tomato 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
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Warehousing 
make loans 
and to supple- 
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MARKET NEWS 


catsup, but estimates now run to much 
higher figures. In fact, some now hold 
out for a pack of nine million cases. 
Then there is tomato juice, puree and 
paste to be considered and new highs are 
expected in all items. A steady business 
is being booked and sales of fancy solid 
pack have been made during the week at 
$2.60 for No. 2%s and $9.00 for No. 10s. 
Standards in these sizes, respectively, 
have changed hands at $1.92% and $7.20. 


SPINACH—The packing of fall spin- 
ach will soon be under way, with the crop 
reported to be in good shape. Spot spin- 
ach of the spring pack is offered gen- 
erally at $1.3871% for No. 2, $1.70 for No. 
2% and $5.25-$5.35 for No. 10. 


BEETS—tThe California Packing Cor- 
poration has brought out prices on 1951 
pack Texas beets under Del Monte and 
featured brands. No. 2 medium whole 
beets are priced at $1.65 and No. 2 sliced 
at $1.42%. Glass pack are priced at 
$1.50 for Early Garden whole beets in 
the No. 303 size, $1.25 for sliced and 
$1.12% for diced. 


SARDINES — The California sardine 
catch is proving very disappointing and 
effective November 1 the ex-vessel price 
was advanced from $46.00 to $50.00 a 
ton. Landings at San Francisco, Mon- 
terey and San Pedro for the season 
through November 1 amounted to 91,678 
tons, against 160,853 tons a year earlier. 
Prices are $7.00-$7.25 for 1-lb. ovals in 
tomato sauce and $5.00-$5.25 for No. 1 
tall, nautral. Very little business is pass- 
ing, owing to the pack uncertainties. In 
connection with sardines, some Califor- 
nia canners are commenting on the fact 
that while Maine %’s oil sardines are 
priced at $10.50, anchovies in this size 
and style, canned in California, are price- 
bound at $4.50. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
is fairly active, with quotations for ship- 
ment out of the Pacific Northwest as 
follows as of November 2: Chinook 
halves. hand filled, $20.00, machine filled, 
$18.00-$19.00; talls, $26.00; chum halves, 
$10.00; talls, $17.50; coho halves, $13.00- 
$15.00; talls, $25.00; pinks halves, 
$12.50; talls, $21.00; reds halves, Copper 
River $19.00; halves Alaska $18.00; talls 
Alaska $31.00-$32.00; sockeye halves, 
hand filled, $20.00, and machine filled, 
$19.00. Chum salmon has been moving 
especially well and sales have been re- 
ported at $18.00 for No. 1 talls, or within 
$1.00 a case of the ceiling price. Sock- 
eye halves are still selling below ceiling 
as are likewise red halves. 


CRAB MEAT—Crab meat of North- 
‘west and Alaska pack is priced at $28.00 
a case, with sales rather limited. Mack- 
erel of California pack is slightly higher 
in price, with some sales of jack mack- 
erel for as much as $5.75. Most of the 
business being done is at $5.00, against 
$4.50 but a few weeks ago. Pacific mack- 
erel is selling at $6.75 and $7.00. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Buying Spurt Over — No Oysters 
Going To Canneries. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 8, 1951 


SHRIMP—tThe spurt in sales of can- 
ned shrimp which took place a few weeks 
ago has been throttled down to replace- 
ment buying in a limited way to fill the 
shelves of the retail outlet. 


Of course this is not an unusual condi- 
tion of the canned shrimp market at this 
time of the year, because with the ap- 
proach of Thanksgiving and Christmas 
holidays, the buyers turn their attention 
to seasonable packs, such as cranberry 
sauce, mincemeat, pumpkin, etc., that are 
in greater demand, and which have to be 
stocked, displayed and disposed of during 
their comparatively short period of 
consumption. 


No change in the price of canned 
shrimp has been reported, and 5 ounce 
tins are offered at $3.00 per dozen for 
small; $3.20 for medium; $3.50 for large; 
and $3.90 for jumbo, f.o.b. cannery. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing October 26, 1951 were: Louisiana 
5,469 barrels, including 2,414 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,773 barrels, in- 
cluding 898 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 291 barrels, including 50 barrels 
for canning; Florida 252 barrels; and 
Texas 3,837 barrels, making a total of 
11,622 barrels, which is 8,688 less barrels 
than the previous week. The canneries 
received 1,687 less barrels of shrimp. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of .. frozen 
shrimp increased 554,000 pounds and 
were approximately 2,403,000 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total hold- 
ings were 1,022,000 pounds more than 
one year ago. 


The 14 canneries in Louisiana now 
packing shrimp reported that 13,489 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending October 27, 1951, 
and the 8 canneries in Mississippi and 
Alabama reported that they packed 4,594 
standard cases of shrimp, which brought 
the pack for the season to 433,331 ‘stand- 
ard cases, as compared with 398,029 
standard cases packed during the same 
period last season. However the total 
pack of shrimp for the whole year last 
season was 817,000 standard cases which 
is doubtful if the present season’s pack 
will reach. 


OYSTERS—Production of oysters so 
far this season has been operating in the 
lower bracket, because all the oysters 
produced have gone to the raw dealers 
and production will not move into the 
upper bracket until canning starts the 
latter part of December. Oysters are not 
fat enough to can and neither is the 
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weather cold enough. The fatter the oys. 
ter is the greater the yield per barrel it 
is and it is unprofitable to can poor oys. 
ters due to the fact that not having much 
meat they shrivel all up in cooking. Dur. 
ing cold weather oysters stay fresh 
longer and the boats can put on a larger 
load, because they can stay out longer, 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing October 26, 1951 were: Louisiana 
3,932 barrels; Alabama 330 barrels; and 
Florida (Apalachicola) 660 barrels, mak. 
ing a total of 4,922 barrels, which was 40 
barrels more than were produced the 
previous week. 


NEW A-B-C “JUNIOR” 
CASE SEALERS 


The A-B-C “Junior” Case Sealers—a 
new line of Short Case Sealers for seal- 
ing corrugated shipping cartons has just 
been announced by the A-B-C Packaging 
Machine Corporation of Quincy, Illinois. 
The new sealers are considerably shorter 
and narrower than present models, and 
employ a complete new flight chain con- 
struction which virtually eliminates the 
jamming of cartons. They are also easily 
adjustable and will handle a wide range 


of carton sizes. Three models are avail- 
able: Model L illustrated herewith, and 
Models M and O, 

Further information regarding the 
A-B-C “Junior” Case Sealers can be 
secured by writing the A-B-C Packaging 
Machine Corporation, P.O. Box 45, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


zs 


Maryland’s acreage of vegetables for 
processing has, during the last 30 years, 
never been less than 72 percent of all the 
Maryland acreage planted to these crops; 
according to the American Can Com- 
pany. Last year that figure was 91 per- 
cent. During the 30 year period Mary- 
land’s farmers received over 205 million 
dollars in income from the sale of this 
produce to canners. The seven majo 
vegetables are tomatoes, peas, corn, snap 
beans, lima beans, spinach and asparagus. 
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NEW BOOK OUTLINES 
MODERN WEED CONTROL 


Up-to-date information on how to bat- 
tlea “crop” estimated to cost the Ameri- 
can farmer about $5,000,000,000 a year 
js presented in a new book just off the 
press. The “crop” is weeds and the book 
is “Principles of Weed Control,” written 
by a trio of experts in this fast-growing 
branch of the agricultural sciences. 


Co-authors are Dr. Dale E. Wolf of 
Hockessin, Delaware, assistant manager 
of the Du Pont Company’s Agricultural 
Biological Section; Prof. Gilbert H. Ahl- 
gren, chairman of the department of 
farm crops, New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Rutgers Univer- 
sity; and Prof. Glenn C. Klingman, asso- 
ciate professor of agronomy at North 
Carolina State College. 

The book traces the history of man’s 
fight against weeds. Mechanical control 
measures, how and when cultivation 
practices may be employed, and the rela- 
tively new field of chemical spraying to 
eliminate weeds are discussed. Particu- 
lar stress is placed on the many develop- 
ments in weed control since the success- 
ful introduction of 2,4-D as a selective 
weed killer in 1944. A feature of the 
book is a detailed list of weed plants, 
showing their susceptibility to 2,4-D. 

The 368-page volume contains 110 il- 
lustrations, and sells for $5.50 per copy. 


FLY PARASITE KILLING BORERS 
BY THE BILLIONS 


European corn borers by the billions 
are dead or dying in large areas of the 
country because of a parasitic fly, USDA 
announces. Department entomologists 
say 40 to 60 percent of borers are being 
killed by such flies in many places in 
Corn Belt, and that the parasites are 
spread now over most of the heavily-in- 
fested parts of the country. The fly looks 
much like the common housefly but is 
somewhat larger, narrower, and has 
longer legs. Its use for corn borer con- 
trol is the result of three decades of re- 
search by USDA entomologists to find a 
natural enemy of the corn borer and ap- 
pears to have been a substantial factor 
in reduction of corn borer losses during 
the past two growing seasons. The mag- 
gots of the Lydella fly live only on corn 
borer larvae. The females search for 
frass (droppings of the borers) at en- 
trances of the borer’s tunnels in corn 
stalks. They deposit their maggots on 
this frass, the maggots then enter the 
tunnels, seeking out the borers, and kill 
them by devouring their insides. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


Coastal Valley Canning Co., of Oxnard, 
California, has appointed Wm. J. Lin- 
denberger, San Francisco, its exclusive 
sales representative for northern Calif. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or used 
in canning during September totaled 
9,898,000 pounds, compared with 9,956,- 
000 pounds during September last year 
and the 1945-49 average of 7,413,000 
pounds, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. The quantity canned dur- 
ing the first 9 months of this year totaled 
133,844,000 pounds, compared with 108,- 
705,000 pounds last year—an increase of 
23 percent. 


The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during September 
totaled 67,941,000 pounds, compared with 
45,754,000 pounds in September last 
year. Of this quantity, 9,439,000 pounds 
were for canning and 58,502,000 pounds 
were eviscerated for sale. The quan- 
tity of poultry certified under Federal 
inspection during the first 9 months 
of this year totaled 430,673,000 pounds, 
compared with 296,324,000 pounds during 
the same period last year—an increase 
of 45 percent. 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, an- 
nounces that Al Leonard Brokerage Co., 
Des Moines, and the Wallace V. Daniel 
Company, Denver, have been admitted to 
membership in the association. 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS @ SMALL COST 


loads. 


Be Sure. . . Buy LANGSENKAMP 


BE SURE that your production line will stand peak 
Install Langsenkamp units and gain that de- 
pendable, economical performance these rugged ma- 
chines are famous for. 
output, greater capacity, high quality. 
production cost! 
ment—pays it own way through savings. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


227 East South Street 


Langsenkamp units mean more 
All at less 
Remember, Langsenkamp equip- 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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LITHOGRAPH CORP. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. ........4 4.60 
4.45-4.55 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 4.30-4.70 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Bey., 8 OB. -90- .95 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 .. 1.60 
No. 10 7.50 
1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. BOB 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2.....00.. 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303..........sc00 1.70 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
NorTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.57% 
Ungraded, No. 303 2.28% 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........000.. 2.05 
No. 2 2.22% 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 No. 808 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 303........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Cut, Gris No, 1.10 
Ne. 2 1.20 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. zg. 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.85 
Fey., Cut, No. 308, 3 sv. .........0000 1.65 
4 sv. 1.60 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 2.00-2.25 
Medium 1.80-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
BEETS 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.70 
No. 2 1.80 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. ....css -70 
No. 303 1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Diced & Sh.. No. -95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
20/0 1.76 
30 0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 


CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2........0.0+ 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ 
No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 5.00 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .......... 1.17% 
CORN 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
1.50-1.60 
Wx: Bid, BOB 1.421%)-1.45 
Withdrawn 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 


No. 
Ex. Std., No. 303 


Std., Se, 1.35-1. 40 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz.....Withdrawn 
No. 303 .65-1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz....... Withdrawn 
1.65 
No. 10 Nominal 

No. 10 Nominal 

PEAS 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

2.50-2.70 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. -90- .95 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

EASTERN SWEETS 

5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 8.50 

Ex. Std., Pod run, 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST ALASKSA 
2 sv., No. 808 .-2.10-2.20 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.25 
4 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.65 


Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 


8 oz. -85 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 

Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1.20 

TEXAS 

Blackeyed, No. 300 1.15 
No, 10 7.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, SwEEt 
Md. Fey.. Sy., No. 3 


Sa. 1.95-2.10 
No. 2% 2.20 2.80 

Fey., Dry, No. 24% 01.75 

No. 8, Vac. 1.90 
PUMPKIN 

Indiana, Fey.. No. 2%....Withdrawn 

Withdrawn 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303 
No. 2 95 
No. 2% 1.20 
No. 10 4.05 

N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

-90 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 

Ozark, Foy., No. 2 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.35 

Texas, Fey., No. 124% 
No. 10 5.00 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.35-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

New York, Fey., No. 2.40 
No. 2% 3.10 

No. 2% 2.65 

Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 —- 
No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 2% 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Ozarks, Std., No. 2 1.60 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2....... 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 

Bix, Mo. 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Ind. Fey., 14 oz., gl. ...... ..1.85-1.90 
No. 10 12.25 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 oz. 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 8.25 

Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.20-2.25 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 10 Apples 8.50 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 11 tans 

Choice, No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 11.00 


Std., No, 2% 3.00 


Std., No. 10 9.15 
10.00-11,15 
CHERRIES 

B.B.P., Water, Ne. 2.15 

No. 10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 24 

Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 


Choice No. 80 
COCKTAIL 
Calif, Fey., 8 02 
No. 1 2.27 
No. 2% 3.70-8.15 
No. 10 18.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.95 
No. 2% 3.50-8,60 
No. 10 12.90-18.10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. 1 1.85-1,90 
10.25-10,50 
Choice, No, 2.80-2,85 
8 oz, 1.10 
No. 1 1.70-1.15 
No. 10 9.65-9.75 
No. 1 1.60-1.62% 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
No. 10, Water 7.85 
PEARS 
N.W. Fcy., Bart., No. 1........ 2.70-2,80 
4.302440 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Chokes, Bi... Ne. B 2.65 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10 10.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 90 
1,95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.80-1.90 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 95 
46 oz. 2.10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 02. 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.45-2.60 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 ssa. 10 
N.Y. Fey., No. 2 1.20-1.30 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.00 
46 oz. 2,352.50 
1.60-4.75 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 436 02. 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T....ccscsssssessse 31.00 
y's 17.50-18.00 
Med., Red, No. 25.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 20.50-21.00 
11.50-12.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 7.50 
1's ‘9. ‘2509. 50 
SARDINES—PeEr CasE 
Maine, Oil 10.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 7.00-7.25 
5.00-5.25 


Fey.. White Meat, 14’s 
Chunks & Flakes ......... 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12. 
Std. 
Chunks & 10,50 
Grated 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1951— 4th Annual 
Food Processing Conference, Geneva Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting & Conference, Association of 
Food Industry Sanitarians, Wilton Hotel, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-5, 1951—Annual Meet- 


ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


_DECEMBER 4, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 


State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 3-4, 1952—Cutting & Tech- 
nical Sessions, Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 7-9, 1952—Annual Proces- 
sors Fieldmen’s Conference, Kellogg 
Hotel, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 


vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 21-22, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Preservers Association, 
Marlborough - Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, III. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1952—9th Annual 
Meeting, Food Brokers Association of 
Canada, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 4-15, 1952—31st Annual 
Canners & Freezers School, Food Tech- 
nology Department, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952— 5th Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg., 
East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1952 — Annual 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Conference, Me- 
morial Union, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 13-14, 1952— Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


MARCH 17-18, 1952—Annual Direc- 
tors Meeting, Canners League of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


MARCH 19-21, 1952—Spring Meeting 
& Canners School, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal-- 
timore, Md. 


* * * 


Save extra colostrum, the first milk 
cows give after calving, and feed it later 
because it is rich in protein substances 
that help calves build up resistance to 
infectious diseases. 


713-729 EAST LOMBARD STREET ~— _ BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this ‘““‘Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S Clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6 - 40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum 
Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
3Arclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Peerless 12-valve Syruper with change parts 
for #2 and #300 cans. This equipment purchased new in 1947. 
Has never been uncrated. Adv. 51107, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—16 ft. Robins Pea and Bean Blancher. Good as 
new. Adv. 51109, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Anderson-Barngrover FMC Can Cooler or 
Cooker for No, 1 (211 x 400) cans. Will cool 200 cans per 
minute from 200° F. to 110° F. Capacity approximately 1500 
cans. In good operating condition. Lord Mott Co., Inc., Foot of 
Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE _ 


FOR SALE—Liquidating equipment from soup canning a 
dog food plants. 5 Vertical Retorts 42” x 72”; 3 Open Kett!. 
45 Perforated Baskets 36” x 20”; Tri-Clover #2EBH Tria, 
Sanitary Pump with motor; 80 gal. Stainless Clad Jacket 
Kettle; MRM Semi-Automatic Vacuum Filler; 3 - 300 gal. St: 
less Steel Tanks with coils and covers; 2-75 gal. Cast 
Jacketed Kettles; Burt Wrap Around Can Labeler; J. H Day 
1% bbl. Dough Mixer. Also large stock Stainless Steel Tanks, 
15 gal. to 5700 gal.; Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steap 
Jacketed Kettles 10, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200, 500 gal. Perr, 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler;, 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5- 40 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land, additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite aucti 
block, on highway; private 7 car railroad siding. 20 Bungalo 
for use of help. Reasonable price. Inquire: John Minervir 
406 Jefferson St. Hoboken, N. J. or phone Hoboken 3-4078. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Skilled Mechanic who can build and rebuild can- 
ning lines and adjust labeling machines. Permanent position. 
Give full history and salary required in your letter. We do not 
care how old you are if you can do the job. Why not live in 
sunny Southern California. We have been in business here for 
30 years. Oriental Foods, Inc., 4100 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
37, Calif. 


WANTED—Chief Mechanic. Modern Virginia canning plant 
has opening for Chief Mechanic. Must be thoroughly experi- 
enced in repairing and caring for canning equipment. Must be 
experienced in organizing and supervising assistants. Answer 
at once giving age, experience, and references. Replies will be 
kept confidential. Adv. 51108, The Canning ‘Trade. 


WANTED—Anmbitious man between age 25 and 35 to assist 
in managing tomato canning plants. If married and wife desires 
work have openings in office and plant. Qualifications: Several 
years experience in canning tomatoes, and good references from 
past connections. Strictly sober habits. Adv. 51110, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Man with canning background, thoroughly fa- 
miliar with formulation and production of soups and other foods. 
Experience in mechanization processes and canning installations 
highly desirable. Reply fully giving experience, age, references. 
Replies will be kept strictly confidential. Adv. 51111, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance Mechanic for cannery in Southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. Must be reliable and fully acquainted with 
the corn canning operations. Give complete details and refer- 
ences in first letter. Adv. 51112, The Canning Trade. 
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|| THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant or Production Manager wishes 


change. Competent processor canned and frozen. Also new 
oducts. Fully acquainted government regulations. Sales ex- 
orience. If you wish to improve plant conditions, quality and 


sales, this can be a mutually agreeable connection. 
“he Canning Trade. 


P)SITION WANTED—By experienced Field Man. Ten 
years experience tomatoes, peas, sweet corn, string beans, pep- 
pers, asparagus. Also experienced seed operations. College 
degree in agriculture. Adv. 51106, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


‘HERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
meters. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
»oklyn, N. Y. 


“Al Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


Adv. 5197, 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


TRUE WESTERNER 


A man traveling in the heart of Texas, Bill Odiorne 
tells us in the June American Legion Magazine, found 
himself in conversation with a Texas cowboy. The 
Texan confessed that he was 87 years old, whereupon 
the traveler said: 

“Tell me, to what do you attribute your remarkable 
longevity ?” 

The Texan thought for a moment, then answered 
gravely: 

“Well, I never stole a horse and I never called a man 
a liar to his face.” 


NICE CROPS 


“How was your peach crop this season?” 

“Why, a heavy storm blew down 50 percent of it. 
And we'd hardly gathered that when another wind 
came along and took down the remaining 50 percent.” 

“Hard luck. Could you do anything with them?” 


“Oh, my wife ate one and I ate the other.” 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


qe UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


 LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 


Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
This machine removes sand, ground and Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
other dirt always present in harvested lima Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


bean vines before they are fed into a Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
vin er Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
° F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
; Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
* Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
The removal of the dirt lessens the dam- A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


age to the shelled beans and lowers the United Company. Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 
upkeep cost of the viner. The machine 


CANS 
also separates the vines, resulting in more Cun Now 


uniform feeding and efficient hulling. Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Chio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Patent No. 2265642 Muirson Label Co., Meriden, Conn. - Peoria, Ill.-San Jose, Cal. 
‘ P Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Many lima bean packers consider them Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 


3 necessity. In 1951 there were 692 in use. Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ee. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


FRANK 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 
- A Vi A C ~ E K Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, III. 


SEED 
«98 1 Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
oe Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 


. KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN ‘ | Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


_ ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 __ SUGAR 
: . Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS : Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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PEDIGREE CERTIFICATE | 
THE 


You Know What You’re Getting 


...in Pedigreed Dog, or 


a Pedigreed Box 


THE SCOTTISH TERRIER of the Scotch Highlands has a 
longer history than can be traced. His short legs and 
large head with small ears give an audacious yet 
friendly appearance. Loyal, active and full of char- 
acter, the little ‘‘Scottie”’ is very popular today. 


{7OU GET the background in your 

dog’s pedigree certificate. But you 
have to go behind the box maker’s cer- 
tificate to see whether that product is 
truly pedigreed. 

Union’s ‘‘ pedigree”’ includes the for- 
ests of virgin timber — Union-owned 
and cultivated—the control of every 
step in manufacture through the world’s 
largest integrated pulp-to-container 
plant—right through shipping of Union 
boxes to you. 


All this means you can depend on 
Union boxes for uniformity, car after 
car, for minimum loss from breakage 
and fewer returns. You'll agree, as 
hundreds of America’s great names 
agree, that Union corrugated containers 
are pedigreed. 

For example—Scott Paper Company 
ships its famous facial tissues in Union’s : 
pedigreed boxes. 


Dependable Packaging Since 1872 


UNION Corrugated Containers 


UNION BAG & Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
-orrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GEORGIA + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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FOR SERVICE RIGHT DOWN YOUR ALLEY— 


Check with 


Here are six among many good reasons why it is sound 
business for a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


It costs nothing to talk things over. @ Our Research Department is qualified 
to assist you on any knotty technical 


We are able to give you better service problems. 


because our thirty-six can plants are 
strategically located. @ Most important of all—Continental 


— people — right down to the last man— 
Because of Continental’s size and flex- are anxious to serve you. 


ibility we can assure you of a depend- 
able supply. S 
ntinen ntal 


Our technical people may be able to sug- ou can nt heat courte of § supp ly! 


gest beneficial changes in your process- le 
ing operations and plant methods. a de pe en dable § 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Div.: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 . Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Div.: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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